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THE CIRCULAR 
Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however. 
s to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Tenms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.“ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y¥.” 











Che Oneida Conmmmity 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 


Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens, 





nw 


Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping. manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newuouse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, 0. H. Mitter, C. Ops, Agents. 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 


Mes. E. — 7 Superintendents. 


Cravats $ Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8. Van Veuzer; Superintendent 
Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Seans, Superintendent. 
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Milling : Custom. work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hatz, Miller. 





Fresh Tom:{oes=--Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 

Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured an‘ for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONW. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 
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THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Novzs. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 63 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Oneripa Association. Price 124 cts. 

Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the ahove publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by: 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pa 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Datry Revietous Press, as the comple- 
ment a 1d consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
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The Bread of Life. 


‘* Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that believeth 
on me hath everlasting life. I am that bread of life. 
Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, and 
are dead. This is the bread which cometh down 
from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and not 
die. Iam the living bread which came down from 
heaven. If any man eat of this bread, he shall live 
forever ; and the bread that I will give is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world. The Jews 
therefore strove among themselves, saying, How 
can this man give us his flesh toeat? Then said 
Jesus unto them, Verily, v rily, I say unto you, 
except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth my 
flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life; and 
I will raise him up at the last day. For my flesh is 
meat indeed, and my blood ie drink indeed. He 
that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwell- 
eth in meandJinhim. As the living Father hath 
sent me, and I live by the Father; so he that eat- 
eth me, even he shall live by me. This isthat bread 
which came down from heaven; not as your fathers 
did eat manna, and are dead; he that eateth of this 
bread shall live forever.” John 6: 47—58. 


This is one of the most interesting pas- 
sages in the whole Bible, and ought to 
be well understood by every disciple of 
the gospel. 

Roman Catholics, Puseyites, and in 
general all the grosser formalists refer it 
to the Lord’s Supper, thinking that they 
eat the flesh and drink the blood of Christ 
and secure to themselves the promised 
life, by partaking of bread anc wine duly 
consecrated by a legitimate priest. But 
this theory is rendered altogether incredi- 
ble by the fact that the Lord’s Supper 
was not instituted at the time when this 
discourse was uttered. In the natural 
order of Christ’s instruction, the 6th of 
John, instead of being a commentary on 
the institution of the eucharist, is the 
substantial independent text, of which 
that institution is an emblematical illus- 
tration. 

Another class of commentators, who 
have the credit of more spiritual views, 
(suchas Scott, Clarke, &c.,) make Christ’s 
death on the cross the main subject of ref- 
erence in this passage. Their doctrine is 
that the ‘ flesh and blood’ of Christ here 
spoken of, so far as these words refer to 
any actual substance, mean the physical 
flesh and blood which suffered on Calvary; 
and that the thing to be received by be- 
lievers is not really this flesh and blood, 
but the atonement made by it, which is 
to be eaten and drank by appropriating 
faith. But this theory is nearly as in- 
congruous and barren as that of the for- 
malists. Both make a material object 
and a physical transaction the medium or 
eternal life ; for the literal flesh and 
blood of Christ’s material body, and the 
visible transaction of the cross, as really 
belonged to the physical world, as does 
the bread and wine of the eucharist and 
the act of eating and drinking it. The 
Catholic theory makes the eating and 
drivking literal, and mystifies the flesh 
and blood by a pretended transybstantia- 
tion of the elements ; and the Protestant 
theory makes the flesh and blood literal, 
and mystifies the eating and drinking, 
by converting it into an act of medita- 
tion. Both make Christ’s discourse in 
the Sth of John an appendage to transac- 
tions that were future and unknown 
when it was uttered, and therefore un- 
intelligible by itself. We believe, and 
propose to show that it carries its own 
explication, and relates to a spiritual 
transaction, of which both the eucharist 
and crucifixion are but exponents, 

First we will endeavor to determine 
what is meant by the ‘flesh and blood’ 
of Christ, which gives eternal life. 

Christ says—‘ I am the bread of life ;’ 
(ver. 35,48 ;) ‘1 am the living bread ; 
----the bread that I will give is my 
flesh, &c. (ver. 51.) It is himself 
therefore that he refers to, when he 
speaks of giving his flesh and blood for 
food to them that believeon him. But 





theBible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


his nature while in the world was two- 


was the Son of God that existed from 
eternity with the Father; and at the 
same time he had a material body which 
was born of a woman. Which of these 
parts of himself does he refer to in calling 
himself the bread of life? Most clearly 
the former. He says expressly—‘ The 
bread of God is HE WHICH COMETH DOWN 
FROM HEAVEN ;’ (ver. 33 ;) and this dec- 
laration is repeated subsequently not less 
than four times. See ver. 38, 50, 51, 58. 
Now as Christ’s material body certainly 
did not come down from heaven ; and as 
the ‘ bread’ or ‘ flesh and blood’ which he 
offers men as the medium of eternal life, 
certainly did come down from heaven, it 
is manifest that these latter terms relate 
to his interior pre-existent nature. The 
idea that he was speaking of himself as a 
man, and of his visible flesh and blood, 
was utterly excluded by the repeated 
definition which he gave of the terms he 
used. Yet some of his hearers could not 
or would not understand him. ‘The 
Jews murmured at him, because he said, 
I am the bread which came down from 
heaven. And they said, is not this 
Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father 
and mother we know? How is it then 
that he saith, I came down from heaven.’ 
Ver. 41, 42. They recognized only that 
part of his nature which originated in 
this world, and were therefore obliged to 
understand him as speaking of his literal 
flesh and blood. Of course they won- 
dered at what he said about coming 
down from heaven, and ‘strove among 
themselves, saying, How can this man 
give us his flesh to eat ?’ Ver. 52. But 
it was not his fault that they did not 
perceive that he had an internal divine 
nature, and that this was the subject of 
his discourse. 

The carnal theories of the Catholics 
and Protestants above noticed, are found- 
ed on this very mistake of the Jews.— 
Having no clear conceptions of the exist- 
ence and communicability of the spiritual 
flesh and blood of the Son of God, they 
strive among themselves in their secret 
thoughts, saying, ‘How can this man 
give us his flesh to eat ?’? and the only 
answer which they can find, is, that he 
gives us his flesh and blood (as one party 
says) by a sort. of mysticai proxy in the 
bread and wine ot the eucharist ; or, (as 
the other party says,) by presenting his 
once crucified flesh and blood to our 
meditations. 

In addition to the evidence concerning 
the nature of the life-giving tesh and 
blood of Christ implied in his repeated 
declaration that it came down from 
heaven, we have at the conclusion of 
his discourse a very explicit announce- 
ment that it was not his material body, 
but his spiritual nature. ‘Many of his 
disciples, when they heard [ what he said 
about eating his flesh and drinking his 
blood,] said, this is an hard saying ; who 
can hear it ? When Jesus knew in him- 
self that his disciples murmured at it, he 
said unto them, Doth this offend you ? 
WHAT IF YE SHALL SEE THE SON OF MAN 
ASCEND UP WHERE HE WAS BEFORE ?’ Ver. 
60, 62. Their eye was on his humanity ; 
but he reminded them of his pre-existence, 
It is as if he had said—‘ I am not speak- 
ing of that part of my nature which 
originated in this world ; but of that in 
which [ descended from heaven, and in 
which I shall ascend there again.’ Then 
he adds—‘ IT Is THE SPIRIT THAT QUICK- 
ENETH ; THE FLESH PROFITETH NOTHING.’ 
Ver. 63. He had. been proposing to 
them his flesh and blood.as the bread of 
heaven—that by which they were to be 
quickened to eternal life. They thought 





of nothing but his material flesh and 


fold. As to the interior of his being he 
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blood, and could not see how that 
should quicken them. Therefore, that 
he might leave them no excuse for con- 
verting what he had said into an offend- 
ing absurdity, he said to them plainly— 
‘ The quickening flesh and blood of which 
I speak is spiritual: the [literal] flesh 
profiteth nothing ; that is not the bread, 
which if a man eat, he shall live forever.’ 
Yet the difficulty of apprehending his pre- 
existence, and of conceiving how he could 
give men his spiritual flesh and blood for 
food, blinded the eyes of those who mur- 
mured ; and ‘from that time many of 
his disciples went back, and walked no 
more with him.’ Ver. 66. 

The proper life-giving body of Christ, 
then, is a spiritual substance of which his 
material body was the envelope. In or- 
der to ascertain the distinctjve character- 
istics of the two elements of that sub- 
stance, we must consider the distinction 
between flesh and blood in the natural 
body. Blood, in the ordinary sense, is a 
fluid, and flesh is the solid which contains 
it. Blood, says the scripture ‘is the die.’ 
Flesh is the form in which life subsists, 
Now the question is—are celestia] beings 
composed of two elements corresponding 
to flesh and blood, as thus defined ?— 
We answer,—man certainly has within 
his visible body @ sou) and a spirit ; and 
in a disembodied state his soul is properly 
called a spiritual body ; it is a concrete 
substance ; it has inal] respects the form 
of the natural body ; it corresponds 
therefore to flesh. And the spirit isa 
fluid substance, contained in the soul ; 
it is the life of the soul; it corresponds 
therefore to blood. So far as human 
beings are concerned then, it is proper to 
apply the terms flesh and bloodto the 
two constituents of their spiritual nature, 
If then the spiritual constitution of man 
is an index of the constitution of superior 
spiritual beings—which there is no reason 
to doubt, since God made man in his cwn 
image.—we may safely conclude that the 
Son of God, in his pre-existent state, had 
a soul and a spirit, or a spiritual body 
and a life within it , whick are properly 
called flesh and blood. These are the 
elements of which the bread and wine of 
the Lord’s Supper are the emblems. It 
was the breaking of this body and the 
outpouring of this blood that took away 
the sin of the world. The soul and spirit 
of the Son of God came out from the glory 
of the Father into the sphere of fallen 
humanity, put on the likeness of sinful 
flesh, submitted to the infirmities; tempta- 
tions and sufferings of a carnal state, 
encountered the full torrent of the wrath 
of the eterna] murderer, tasted through 
its mortal enyelope the bitterness of 
death, and soynded the dark abyss of 
Hades. Thus the Lamb of God gave 
his flesh and blood for the life of the 
world. The transaction on Calvary was 
one scene iy this great crucifixion, and a 
miniature exponent of the whole. 

We next inquire, by what process we 
are to eat the flesh and drink the blood 
of Christ. 

As itis not the material flesh and 
blood that is to be received, so it can- 
not be the material body that is to eat 
and drink. The food and that which 
feeds upon it must be homogeneous. It 
is evident therefore that it is our soul 
and spirit, i. e. the flesh and blood of our 
inner man, that is to partake of the flesh 
and blood of Christ. Avcordingly the 
terms ‘eat’ and ‘drink’ are repeatedly 
explained in the 6th of John by equiva- 
lent terms which denote acts of the in- 
ner man. Wher Christ exhorted those 
who followed him, to ‘labor for the meat 
that endureth to eternal life,’ they said 





to him, ‘ What shall we do that we might 
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work the works of God? Jesus an- 
swered and said unto them, this is the 
work of God, that ye believe on him 
whom he hath sent.’ Ver. 27—29.— 
Thus it appears that believing is the act 
which appropriates the food of eternal 
life, and the’ equivalent of the eating and 
drinking spoken of afterwards This is 
further evinced in the following passages: 
‘I am the bread of life ; he that cometh 
to me shall never hunger, and he that be- 
lieveth on me shall never thirst.’ Ver. 35. 
‘This is the will of him that sent me, 
that every one which seeth the Son and 
believeth on him, may have everlasting 
life’ Ver. 40. Verily, I say unto you, 
he that believeth on me hath everlasting 
life ; I am the bread of life.’ Ver. 47, 48. 
When our inner man comes to the Son, 
seeshim and believes on him, we do the 
thing meant by the terms ‘eating his 
flesh’ and ‘drinking his blood.’ 

In exact accordance with this exposi- 
tion, Christ, in the conclusion of his dis- 
course, specifies the form in which his 
flesh and blood is conveyed to those who 
feed upon it. If believing is eating and 
drinking, then since the thing received 
in the act of believing isa proposition or 
word, it follows that Christ’s word is the 
vehicle of his flesh and blood. And so 
he explains himself. He says—‘ It is the 
spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profit- 
eth nothing ; the words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit and they are life ;’ 
i, e, the words that I speak unto you, are 
the food that quickens to eternal life, 
which I have been proposing to you, un- 
der the terms ‘flesh’ and ‘blood.’ 


It is a fact well known to spiritualists, 
that the word of every spiritual being is 
an actual substance, sent forth from his 
inward center, carrying with it the prop- 
erties of his life. It is also a known fact 
that the act of believing. actually receives 
into the soul and spirit, the substance 
conveyed in the word believed. So that 
communication by word. from one person 
to another, effects an actual junction of 
spirits, and conveys to the receiver a, 
portion of the life and character of the 
communicator, It was with a view. to 
this philosophy and for the purpose of 
enforcing it, that Christ chose his lan- 
guage in the 6th of John. He wished 
to apprise his hearers. thoroughly that 
the intercourse with him which he. called 
believing on him, was not a mere solitary 
movement of the believer's own mind, 
caused by hearing physical sounds, but a 

eception of the effluence of his scul and 
spirit into the believer’s soul and spirit. 
He would have them understand that in 
spiritually receiving his spiritual word, 
they became identified with him as really 
as a man becomes identified with his 
food in eating and digesting it. 

We protest against the idea that 
Christ’s language in the 6th of John is 
merely figurative. Though it is not true 
in a physical sense that believers eat and 
drink the elements of Christ’s body, it is 
true in a spiritual sense, and that sense 
is as realas the physical. The thing 
done in eating and drinking, viz., the re- 
ception of a nutritions substance into the 
laboratory of life, is done in imbibing the 
spiritual elements of Christ’s nature ; 
and the sensations which attend the two 
processes are not so entirely unlike as up- 
spiritual persons may suppose. Every 
one who has had intercourse with the 
Word of life, knows that its entrance isfelt 
not merely in the mind by its information, 
but in the center of life by its power ; 
and that it causes a sensation of strength, 
growth, and refreshment. Even the place 
where it takes effect is coincident with 
the digestive organs of the body. Christ, 
speaking of this very intercourse, said on 
a certain occasion, ‘If any man thirst, 
let him come unto meand drink. He 
that believeth on me, as the scripture 
huth said, out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water ;’ and it is added, ‘ This 
spake he of the Spirit whieh they that 
believe on him should receive,’ John 7: 
37—39. The idea here is not that riv- 


ers of living water shall flow from the be- 
liever abroad, but from God into him, as 
Christ said in another place—‘ Whoso- 
ever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him, shall never thirst ; but the wa- 
ter that I shall give him shall be in him 
a well of water springing up into everlast- 
ing life’ Jobn 4: 14. The expression 
—‘out of his belly’—indicates that the 
fountain of the water of life rises in the 
middle region of the spiritual body ; and 
that coincides with the place where food 
is elaborated in the natural body. 
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Onward with the Ages! 

The history of Civilization 1s a progressive one, 
In government the world has had first a Patri- 
archal form, then the rule ofself-appointed Judges 
or chiefs, then Monarchy, then limited or consti- 
tutional Monarchy, then Republicanism. The 
movement still continues, and points to a TuE- 
OCRACY, a state in which truth and spirit, instead 
of force, shall rule. The domestic system has 
had a similar progressive history. First Polyga- 
my, corresponding to the Patriarchal stage of 
government, then Monogamy, with the wife pur- 
chased and held in the absolute power of the 
husband, then constitutional Marriage, the wife 
retaining some specified rights, then Democratic 
Mutual Contract, which is the fashion of some 
reformers at the present time, and finally Com 
munism, or a state of Love and Freedom, guaran- 
teed by Religion. Who that reads varefully the 
history of the past , can object to this consumma- 
tion, or attempt to hinder it ?—«. w. n. 


Marriage and Slavery---The Bible Argument. 


President Wayland, in his book on Moral Phi- 
losophy, institutes a very conclusive Biblical ar- 
gument against Slavery, on the ground not that 
it is expressly forbidden in the Bible, but that 
the gospel establishes relations and imposes obli- 
gations which are clearly inconsistent with slave- 
holding. For instance, the command to proclaim 
the gospel to every creature implies the right of 
all men to hear and to understand it, a condition 
which cannot coéxist with Slavery. Then the 
conjugal, parental and filial relations, and the cor- 
responding duties which Christianity recognizes, 
are. inconsistent with a system which arrcgates 
the right to ignore and trample them down as 
slavery does. Therefore Slavery is indirectly 
forbidden in the Scriptures. But why was it 
not made a subject of express prohibition ? That, 
says President Wayland, we are not obliged to 
answer. He continues: 

“The reason may he, that slavery is a social 
evil; and that, in order to eradicate it, a. change 
rust be effected in the society in which it exists, 
and that this change would be better effected by 
tbe inculcation of the principles themselves. which 
are opposed to slavery, than by the inculcation of 
a direct precept. Probably all social evils. are 
thus most successfully remedied. 

“We arswer, again, this very course which the 
gospel takes on this subject, seems to have been 
the only one that could have been taken, in. order 
to effect the universal abolition of slavery. The 
gospel was designed, not for one race, or for one 
time, but for all races and for all times. It looked 
not at the abolition of this forin of evil for that 
age alone, but for its universal abolition. Hence 
the important object of its Author was, to gain it 
a lodgment in every part of the known world; so 
that, by its universal diffusion among all classes 
of society, it might quietly and peacefully modify 
and gubdue the evil: passions of men; and thus, 
without violence, work a revolution in the whol 

ass of mankind. In this manner alone could 
its object, a universal moral revolution, have been 
accomplished. For ifit had forbidden the evil, in- 
Stead of subverting the principle; if it had pro- 
claimed the unlawfulness of slavery, and taught 
claves to resist the oppression of their masters; 
it would instantly have arrayed the two parties 
in deadly hostility, throughout the civilized 
world: its announcement would have been the 
signal of servile war; and the very name of the 
Christian religion would have been forgotten 
amidst the agitations of universal bloodshed. 
The fect, under these circumstances, that the 
gospel does not forbid slavery, affords no reason 
to suppose that it does not mean to prohibit it; 
much less does it afford ground for belief, that 
Jesus Christ intended to authorize it.” 


We do not see but that the course of argument 
here has a perfect parallel in the case of marriage. 
Marriage and Slavery existed alike in the times 
of Christ and the apostles, and alike came un- 
der their notice as institutions to which the 
gospel system was to accommodate itself for the 
time being. They abstained from denouncing 








either directly ; but they also carefully abstained 


from committing themselves to the support and 
sanction of either in a practical way. When did 
Christ or Pau! ever glorify marriage more than 
Slavery as an institution, or advise either by pre- 
cept orexample their followers to commit them- 
selves to it? Like Slavery, they accepted mar- 
riage as they found it, and went quietly along 
without making direct war upon it; but on the 
other hand, they diligently labored to put in 
operation certain moral principles which they 
krew would in the end subvert both, and mar- 
riage as inevitably as Slavery. Does any one 
doubt that the ‘ relations and obligations’ imposed 
by the gospel are inc nsistent with the permanence 
of marnage? Wecan more than match on tbis 
point every instance which Wayland cites of injunc- 
tions found in the New Testament in spirit opposed 
to Slavery. 1. Christ came demanding the dis- 
solution of all natural ties (the conjugal expressly 
named among the rest) before the paramount 
claims of God and thespiritual life. 2. He taught 
men to pray, ‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done in earth as it is in heaven,’ &c., announcing 
at the same time that marriage does not exist in 
heaven. 38, His gospel contemplates instead of 
marriage exclusiveness, the union of all, in ac- 
cordance with his memorable prayer, ‘That they 
all may be one.’ 4. Union with Christ is union 
with his resurrection, and implies the believer's 
emergence from legal relations and worldly ordi- 
nances of every kind. 

If it is asked, Why, with this view, there is 
not a more explicit testimony against marriage in 
the New Testament, we answer with Wayland, 
that ‘this question we are not obliged to answer.’ 
It is enough for us to show as in the case of 
Slavery that the principles of the book are calcu- 
lated and designed to supplant the marriage in- 
stitution. But we may pursue the subject by 
repeating with the exchange of a few words and 
phrases, Wayland’s excellent reasoning upon the 
same question concerning slavery: [G. w. N. 

“The reason may be, that marriage is a social 
evil; and that in order to eradicate it, a change 
must be effected in the society in which it exists, 
and that this change would be better effected by 
the inculcation of the principles themselves which 
are opposed to marriage selfishness, than by the 
incu!cation of a direct precept. Probably all so- 
cial evils are thus most successfully remedied. 

“We answer, again, this very course which 
the gospel takes on this subject, seems to have 
been the only one that could have been taken, in 
order to effect the universal abolition of marriage. 
The gospel was designed, not for one race, or 
for one time, but forall races and for all times. 
It looked not at the abolition of this form of evil 
for that age alone, but for its universal abolition. 
Hence, the important object of its Author was, ta 
gain it a lodgment in every part of the known 
world; so that, by its universal diffusion among 
all classes of society. it might quietly and peace- 
fully modify and subdue the evil passions of men; 
and thus without violence, work a revolution in 
the whole mass of mankind. In this manner 
alone could its object, a universal moral revolu- 
tion, have been accomplished. For, if it had for- 
bidden the evil, instead of subverting the princi- 
ple; if it had proclaimed the unlawfulness of 
marriage, and taught those who suffer most by it 
to resist its claims; it would instantly have 
arrayed two parties in deadly hostility, through- 
out the civilized world: its announcement would 
have been the signal «f domestic war; and the 
very name of the Christian religion would have 
been forgotten amidst the agitations of universal 
disorder and bloodshed. The fact, under these 
circumstances, that the gospel does not forbid 
marriage, affords no reason to suppose that it 
does not mean to supplant 1t; much less does it 
afford ground for belief, that Jesus Christ inten- 
ded to premanently authorize it.” 





A Look at Society. 

Having an opportnnity, during a short peddling 
trip, lately, to glance a little at society, I will note 
a few of my impressiors. The first thing which 
strikes one most forcibly on stepping abroad into 
the world outside of our Community circle, is the 
all-pervading spirit of grasping for wealth. When 
we reflect that the love of money is the root of all 
evil, and how little the goods of this world are 
calculated to satisfy the generic cravings of human 
nature, it is somewhat saddening to see this wild, 
absorbing chase after shadows ; especially when 
we see it doomed to so many disappointments as 
it is in these stormy financial times which are so 
fruitful in the wrecks of fortunes. Still if we 
look deep enough into the phenomena of this 
undue development of acquisitiveness, we may 
discover the purpose of God in it, which will af- 
ford us a more cheerful view. There are certain 
advantages connected with this passion for accu- 
mulation which will tell on the accomplishment 
of God’s purposes in coming ages. 

It is a prevailing feeling in the world, that a 
person’s capacity for acqu‘ring money or popular- 





ity, or any other good thing that the world values, 





is in proportion to his mental development.— 
Hence the education of the mind is a matter of 
_Timary importance on the part of parents when 
looking out for the future welfare of their child- 
ren. So general is this impression respecting the 
value of mental culture, that in many cases 
very ignorant and debased parents are excecd- 
ingly solicitous to give their children as thorough 
a mental training as possible. What then is the 
great net result of this painstaking culture of the 
mind? It is not the increase of human happiness, 
but rather the opposite. It is the increase of 
human power to do. It is putting into men’s 
hands a more and more complete control of the 
powers of nature. This passion for acquisition 
God puts to use by making it accumulate the 
materials fora new world. This material con- 
sists, first in a highly developed intellect, which 
can control without difficulty the natural mate- 
rial forces, aud reduce them to its service; and 
secondly, in the railroads, telegraphs, and out- 
ward goods and appliances for human happiness 
and comfort, which have been, and are now being 
multiplied so extensively. All this accumulation 
of property in the shape of intelligent human _be- 
ings, and of material wealth, which is at the pres- 
ent time so unjustly distributed, and so little en- 
joyed, is but the gathered material for a glorious 
temple of human society which God will yet con- 
struct, and in which he will dwell and walk, 
when the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of our Lord. Even as the wrath of man 
is made to praise him, so the avarice of man shall 
fill his coffers, All the gold that has been so 
painfully delved for individual profit, will yet 
glisten on the temple of regenerated human 
nature which shall be built to manifest and shad- 
ow forth che glory of God. 

Another impression that my observation fast- 
ened upon me very strongly was respecting the 
beneficial effects likely to result from the out- 
break of Modern Spiritualism. Fourteen or fif- 
teen years ago, infidelity, or a spirit of disrespect 
for the Bib'e, had a wonderful sweep through the 
country. It allied itself to all the most popular 
and captivating reforms of the day; and fora 
time it seemed to many as though Paine’s ‘ Age 
of Reason’ was dawning. But at the same time 
the discoveries respecting Animal Magnetism 
broke forth, which finally ripened into Spiritu- 
alism; and I think it is a fact that will be con- 
firmed by general observation, that those who 
had the most to do with this new and strange 
outbreak from the spirit world, were infidels, or 
inclining to skepticism. The ocular, audible. 
and we might add, muscular and nervous demon- 
strations of the existence of a future state and 
world of spirits which are thus offered, seem to have 
almost entirety silenced the scoffing and con- 
tempt which were once manifested towards the 
Bible and its miracles and mysteries. In- 
deed one of the more honest and candid, who 
once belonged to that class, told me in substance 
that himself and many with whom he was con- 
nected, who had been quite active in opposing 
the Bible, are now disposed to drop their wea- 
pons, and to take the attitude of investigators of 
its doctrines. 

For another thing, Spiritualism affords a most 
admirable illustration by which the gospel of 
Christ can be made clear to the understandings 
of men. When persons come to us with won- 
derful accounts of the doings of spirits, demon- 
strating their identity and reality, and the man- 
ner of their communication, it is comparatively 
easy to present to them the idea of a higher 
sphere, in the resurrection world where Christ 
dwells ; and also the idea of receiving a more 
interior and continuous communication with him, 
whereby we come more and more under his mag- 
netism, in which manner we are cleansed from sin 
and prepared for communismin and a more glori- 
ous state of existence, not only in the world to 
come, but here on this earth. 

One other impression I had respecting this 
class of skeptics, was, that notwithstanding their 
breaking forth from the old standards of belief 
and legality, they have had substantially the same 
kind of training (which is a necessary prepa- 
ration for the gospel ) which the legalists have, 
and it has led to like results by leaving them in 
the same old 7th of Romans Slough of Despund. 
The new lights, the new measures of reform, and 
the new systems of morality which they have dis- 
covered, have presented new standards of right- 
eousness which they felt obligated to conform to. 
and their experience is, after all, the old story of 
‘When I would do good, evil is present with me.’ 
Thus our outlook, in whatever way we direct it, 
convinces us that however much of disaster, up- 
heaval and overturn may be goingon in any di- 
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rection, the cause of Christ is prospering, and 
everything is conspiring to hasten the time when 
he shall be acknowledged as king of the world. 
—H. J. 8, 





Printing and Writing Machine. 

The N. Y. Tribune notices a new Printing and 
Writing Machine, lately invented by Mr. S. W. 
Francis of that city as follows: ‘“‘We have been 
permitted to examine an invention which is pecu- 
liarly interesting and serviceable to all connected 
with letters and the circulation of information.— 
It is modestly styled a ‘ Printing machine,’ and is 
intended to supply the place of thc Merchant’s 
Copying Apparatus, the reporter’s stenography, 
and to relieve authors and copyists from that la- 
borious employment with the pen, which so seri- 
ously interferes with the rapid transmission of 
ideas. The machine in its present form is com- 
pact and ornamenta!, easily moved, conveniently 
managed, and commending itself by its simplicity 
and remarkable results to the attention of literary 
and commercial men. Its action is by means of 
keys moved after the principle of the piano forte, 
and the author or copyist seated beside it can, by 
a little practice, print upon a letter sheet the mat- 
ter which his thought dictates almost as rapidly 
as the ideas suggest themselves. Two copies are 
struck off simultaneously, so that the merchant 
has his duplicate letter, the editor his ‘ copy,’ the 
author his manuscripts, the divine his sermon, in 
print before it has passed beyond his own vision- 
Once let this invention become generally known 
and in use, and there is hardly any limit to which 
its ramifications may not extend.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FOREIGN. 

The English journals brought«by late arrivals 
from Europe, state that in London, and some 
other commercial cities, the firancial panic was 
evidently subsiding——A second unsuccessful 
attempt has been made to launch the Great 
Eastern. Parliament was summoned by royal 
proclamation to assemble on the 3d uf December. 
Tt was not expected to be in session for more 
than about a fortnight. It was rumored that 
there were other causes than the banking diffi- 
culties to induce the government to call Parlia- 
ment together.——The Calcutta correspondent of 
the London Times says, that notwithstanding the 
fall of Delhi the physical strength of the revolt is 
almost unimpaired ; that the greater number of 
the mutineers in Delhi must have escaped; that 
there is no cavalry to send after them, and na- 
tives under all circumstances outmarch troops led 
by Europeans; and that all that the British could 
hope to do was to maintain their ground until the 
arrival of the English reénforcements ir: Novem- 
ber, when it was supposed they would march 
through the nothwest and Oude, reconquering the 
provinces as if they had never been in the British 
possession.——he Shanghai correspondent of 
the Times says that the Russian Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary to China had arrived at that place 
and taken up his residence with the American 
house of Russell & Co; and as his intercourse was 
chiefly with Americans, conclusions were drawn 
as to the probable coincidence of Russian and 
American councils in the forthcoming negotia- 
tions. ——Lord Elgin returned to Hong Kong 
The blockade 
on the Canton river was still maintained.——The 
Spanish papers report ar extraordinary fall in the 
price of grain in all the Spanish markets. Mr. 
Dodge, United States minister at Madrid, it is 
said, has sent in his resignation—entirely how- 
ever, from the state of health of his family and 
other private cousiderations. 

CONGRESS. 

Congress met on Monday. The House of Rep- 
resentatives elected James L. Orr, of South Caro- 
lina, Speaker on the first ballot. The political 
character of the present Congress is as follows: 
Senate, Republicans 20; Democrats 37; Americans 
5: Louse of Representatives, Republicans 92; 
Democrats 128; Americans 14. The Republicans 
number 18 less ir. the House, and 5 more in the 
Senate than in the last Congress. 

...-M. Carteron,a French chemist, has dis- 
covered a chemical agent, in the shape of a new 
salt, which by being mixed with paint and lead 
is said to render wocd fire-proof. It may also be 
mixed with the paste used in papering rooms, 
where it will produce the same effect. It can 
also be injected into the pores of wood and thus 
render it incombustible. 

...-dames G. Birney, noted as one of the early 
leaders of the Anti-Slavery movement in this 
country, died at Perth Amboy, N. J. on the 24th 
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.--- Terrible storms and gales have occurred 
lately on the western lakes and rivers. Numerous 
wrecks are reported, and much loss of life. Six- 
teen canal boats, loaded with coal, (about 300,000, 
bushels.) are said to have been sunk during the 
storm, in the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, near 
Cairo, and one hundred men drowned. 

...-Another grove of mammoth trees has been 
discovered in California. The ordinary size of 
the trees is three hundred feet in height and from 
twenty to thirty feet in diameter, This is the 
fourth grove of gigantic trees that has been found 
in that State. 

.---The late Charter election in New-York 
resulted in the election of Daniel F. Tiemann, the 
People's candidate for Mayor, by about 2,000 
majority over Fernando Wood the present incum- 
bent. 

..--A new campaign is about to commence 
against the Seminole Indians, in Florida. Besides 
a large force of U. S. troops, two thousand Flori- 
da volunteers have been called into the field. 
The Seminoles that remain in Florida, it is said, 
number only four or five hundred. 

..--The Tribune says of the Chinese Sugar 
Cane, ‘* that it promises to fulfill al] the expecta- 
tions which the public had formed of its capabili- 
ties. Sugar-making may not be immediately en- 
tered on, but the manufacturing of syrup has 
been every where successful, and is destined to 
extend through the Middle and Western States, 
until both are able to dispense with slave- 
grown molasses.” 

.---A cargo of an unusual character, destined 
for the Viceroy of Egypt, has lately been shipped 
at Boston, consisting of military wagons, (made 
after the pattern of those used by the United 
States government,) and other articles of a 
warlike nature for the equipment of an army up- 
on the march; also India rubber pontoons or 
bridges for the passage of armies across rivers. 
Accompanying the Viceroy’s order for this mil- 
itary equipment, was also one for American tools, 
embracing nearly every trade or profession that 
could be enumerated, and numbering from two to 
six sets of each. 


——— 


An Oneida Journal. 





Saturday Evening. Dec. 5.—Dramatics.—The 
Programme for this evening was varied and en- 
tertaining. A quartette club sung Longfellow’s 
‘ Excelsior’ and other pieces. ‘ Excelsior’ strikes 
us anew as a gem of poetical art. Its merits are 
brevity, directness, grandeur, and pathos, while 
its exquisite blending of the allegorical and real 
is hardly to be excelled. The music by Hutch- 
insun is finely expressive, and the piece was well 
sung. The scene from ‘William Tell’ in which com- 
manded by the tyrant Gesler, Tell shoots the apple 
from his son’s head was represented. V——, a lit- 
tle fellow of 10 years, acted the part of the son, 
and his 

“ Father! Father ! 

You will save me will you not father ?” 
was sufficiently touching. Among the scenes 
which produced the most merriment was one in- 
troduced and adapted from‘ Dred.’ ‘Old Tiff’ 
is discovered in his garden putting on a dilapida- 
ted suit of ‘ nether garments’ preparatory to com- 
mencing work. 

“¢ Bress me,’ he said to himself, that morning, 
as he with difficulty engineered his way into 
them, ‘holes here and holes dar! Don’t want 
but two holes in my breeches, and I’s got two 
dozen! Got my foot through de wrong place! 
Por old Tiff! Laws amassy! wish I could get 
hold of some of dem dar clothes dey were telling 
> bout at de camp-meeting, dey wore forty years 
in de wilderness! *Mazing handy dem ar times 
was! Well, any how, I ’ll tie an apron behind, 
and anoder in front. Bress de Lord I’s got 
aprons, any how! I must make up a par of 
breeches, some of dese yer days, when de baby’s 
teeth is all through, and Teddy’s clothes don’t 
want no mending, and de washing is done, and 
dese yer weeds stops growing in de garden. 
Bress if I know what de Lord wants of so many 
weeds. ’Pears like dey comes just to plague us ; 
but den we doesn’t know. May be dere’s some 
goodin’em. We doesn’t know but leetle, no 
way.” 

‘then follows a conversation with Miss Nina, 
who calls to visit the family and who at his re- 
quest that she would read him something from the 
Bible that would show how ‘dese yer chil’en’s 
to be got to heaven,’ replies : 

“Tiff, I think the best thing I can dois to 
read to you about our Saviour. He came down 
into this world to show us the way to heaven. 
And I'll read you, when I come here days, all 
that there is about Him—all he said and did; 
and then, perhaps. you’ll see the way yourself. 
Perhaps,’ she added with a sigh,‘I shall, too ?’” 

Old Tiff, represented by a stalwart six footer, 
with hair grizzled and visage blackened and who 





inst., aged 64. 


thoroughly entered into the spirit of the charac- 





ter, and Miss Nina by a delicate looking young 
woman, formed as good a contrast as Mrs. Stowe 
could have desired. At the conclusion, old Tiff 
was called out, and was compelled tu satisfy the 
audience by paying his respects to them from the 
stage a second time. The other pieces were of 
a various character, and seemed to effect the de- 
sign at least of interesting the assembly. 

Sunday Evening, 6.—We have no meetings in 
which personal testimony and heart confessions 
are not appropriate and welcome, but Sunday 
evenings, if any one has a psalm, a doctrine, a 
confession or interpretation, it is considered spe- 
cially in order to bring it out. This evening there 
was to begin with,a hearty outburst of praise. 
One said that he had had a sense of the goodness 
of Gog latcly that was quite overwhelming. He 
saw his goodness in the natural conditions of life, 
which we sometimes take as a matter of course. 
He realized vividly that the blessings of light: 
warmth, food, clothing, society, &c., are gifts, and 
none the less actual because unremittingly be- 
stowed. There is a continuous flood of blessing 
necessary to our life and happiness pouring all 
around us, and any little limitation of it here and 
there, any little local or partial discomfort should 
not affect fora moment our perceptions of the 
greater fact. In view of the boundless tide of 
goodness that is freely directed toward us with- 
out any deserving on our part, he would be en- 
tirely ashamed to have any other feeling than that 
of heart gratitude. After quite a response of sym- 
pathy to these remarks, one said that she had 
been much edified by the reading of the Home 
Talk in the last paper, ‘The Spiritual Body.’— 
She did not see why it would not be good to con- 
fess the spiritual body, as we do the spiritual 
mind—recognizing the inward formation of our 
heavenly tabernacle, which according to the sen- 
timent of that article commences and is a codrdi- 
nate process with our salvation. Our confession 
of Christ these twenty years has not been with- 
out important results on our invisible body. So- 
ciety or fellowship is the food of this body, and 
we may know in some sense what is the state of 
our own, by the character of our society and fe}- 
lowship—that is by its daily nourishment. There 
is as much truth as poetry in the idea of ‘living 
on love.’ Our interior bodies do live on love, and 
correspond to the nature of their love. We 
believe with the poet. 

* As our love, so our peace; joy disdains other 

- fountains, 

And thence we must drink all our pleasure or pain ;’ 
and all other sciences, to be of any value to us 
must be tributary to this central one. 

Homr. Scuoor.—In these December days 
there are as many hours between dark and 
bedtime as between noon and dark—four hours 
and a half, at least, after our supper at five 
o’clock. These hours are eagerly filled up with a 
variety of exercises, intellectual and social. Pri- 
vate reading and writing, study in classes, music 
and the drama, and miscelluneous occupation, take 
up the first hour and a half—reading in the par- 
lor the next three-quarters of an hour ; and from 
eight to nine, the general meeting—our grand 
exchange—when we assemble tugether, not only to 
enjoy each other’s presence, but the presence of 
the heavenly church. Morning draws her curtains 
so late now that there is an hour or two for study 
before business can commence, and we have anoth- 
er hour at noon; so that with all our day-schools 
the Community is at present, more like an Ed- 
ucational Institute than a working Association. 
In the musical line, singing is cultivated in clubs, 
quartettes and schools—the Piano lends its aid 
to some who have grown up with the idea that 
they had no music in them—the flute is prac- 
tised in duetts, and a brass band is making some 
progress we conclude, by a reveille we had a fow 
mornings since—all in addition to our parlor or- 
chestra of violins and whole grand medley of in- 
struments. The drama occupies considerable at- 
tention and draws in all classes, the grave as well 
as gay. Latin has succeeded to Greek this win- 
ter. Greek has hithertuv been the favorite.— 
French is studied, and Algebra, and one clss begin 
to talk of Conic Sections! Under all and through 
all, and first of all, love is the subject of interest 
and study; and this is why the literature of ro- 
mance finds some place with us, as, if it fails in 
the manner, it is at least an attempt to treat of 
this most interesting science, and its errors 
may instruct us. 

Speaking of these December days reininds us 
of a notice we saw ina late Home Journal, of a 
story the scene of which was laid in Australia, 
where it is summer when it is winter here, and 
vice versa. In this bovk you come tv such 





strange passages as these : 
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“Tt was now late in November; the heat was 
become intense, and the country already bore 
traces of its withering effect.” 

“Tt was now August, a winter month verging 
on spring.” 

* The hot north wind had ceased to blow.” 

We will quote a passage or two from the Jour- 
nal’s entertaining remarks. 


‘“We cannot understand how any staid, old- 
fashioned Englishman accustomed to think only 
as his ancestors did before him, can possibly rec- 
oncile himself to such a topsy-turvying of all his 
old impressions and habits. It is bad enough to 
look up ata strange sky, with new stars and ex- 
traordinary constellations, and not one old fa- 
miliar twinkle amung them all—to eat m 
instead of beef, ‘kangaroo sandwiches’ instead of 
ham: but itis worse than that to have a dance 
round a Novembef-pole, instead of a May-pole; 
to crowna Queen of November, and not a Queen 
of May; to celebrate the ‘Harvest Home’ in 
March; to find the Yule log at Christmas unen- 
durable; to have dog-days in February, and frost 
in August—the longest days in December, and 
the shortest in June; touse fans in January, and 
furs in July; to pluck November violets, and 
April marigolds ; to eat strawberries at Christmas, 
and gather grapes at Easter; nay, it would be 
strange if,in addition to all these troubles, he 
does not fancy, a dozen times a day, that, like the 
unfortunate Peter Schemy], he has lost his shad- 
ow, for it is never to be found in the old direc- 
tion.” 

This author of this notice wants the Austral- 
ians should change the names of their months, 
call their December, June, &c., appealing to them 
on this wise: 

“ We enter our protest against any poetry or 
prose from Australia, with the months dancin 
around, and the seasons running wild. Above all, 
we beseech you, oh! Australian poets, fledged or 
unfledged, to change the months. We suppose 
you must prate absurdly, about the sunny north, 
and the wintry south; the gentle north-east 
breeze, and the fierce south-west; the south 
pole star, and the Aurora Australis; but you can 
spare the months. It would be no great harm 
to have it, as it would be then, November with 
us when it is May with you, any more than it is 
now to have it midnight with us, when it is mid- 
day with you; but there is as much harm in 
making May and November as midnight and mid- 
day, change characters. Think too what auda- 
cious liars we north-temperate literateurs must 
seem—if you do not listen to us—to Australian 
children yet unborn. What will they think, 
for example, of the truthfalness of our own 
Bryant, who says, in his ‘Death of the Flowers,’ 


*« The rain is falling where they lie, 
But the cold November rain 
Calis not. from out the gloomy earth, 
The lovely ones again ;” 


when every Australian urchin knows that 


November ‘ showers,” 
‘‘ Bring forth” December “ flowers.” 


* But we need not multiply examples. 

“True considerate publishers might have edi- 
tions of north-temperate prose writers corrected 
for the latitude of Melbourne, in which south 
should be exchanged for north, June for Decem- 
ber, etc., etc., etc.; but what would become of 
the poets? Those three and four-syllabled win- 
ter months could never be exchanged for the one 
and two-svllabled summer ones, without spoiling 
the measure. No—change the names of the 
months, ye Australians, and spare our réeputa- 
tions !” 





The Law of Sacrifice. 
From C. E. Beecher’s new book, ‘ The Bible and the Peopic.’ 


“Each mind finds that it has conflicting de- 
sires, so that one class must constantly be sacri- 
ficed to another of superior value. And the rule 
in reference to individual enjoyment is always 
lo sacrifice the lesser for the greater good, having 
reference to the future as much as to the present. 

“ This is the lesson of. self-denial and self-con- 
trol first taught to infancy childhood, and 
just as fast as the reasoning powers are developed. 
the extent of this far-reaching rule is impressed 
on the mind. At first this rule is applied to the 
young child himself, and he is trained chiefly to 
understand what will injure or bénefit himself.— 
Its first lessons are to learn to take care of its 
own body. And when the far-off penalty of pain 
cannot be comprehended by the noyice, the. par- 
ent invents new penalties’to secure habits of care 
and obedience. During all this period the great 
lesson of sacrifice constantly occurs. The child 
must eat what is bes/, not what ‘it desires. It 
must go to bed when it wants to sit up. It must 
stay in the house when it wants to go out. It 
must not touch multitudes of things which it 
wishes thus to investigate. And so the habits of 
self-denial, obedience, and faith in the parents bre 
gradually secured, while the knowledge of the 
laws of the system around are slowly learned. 

“ But the higher part of the law of sacrifice 
soon begins to make its demands. The child 
first learns of this law by example, in that of the 
mother, that most_perfect illustration of self- 
sacrificing love. Then comes a secund child, 
when the first child must practice on this exam- 
ple. It must give up its place in the mother’s 
bosom to another; it must share its sweets and 
toys with the new-comer; it must join in efforts 
to protect, amuse and instruct the helpless one. 
And thus the family is the constant school for 
training ignorant, inexperienced mind in the laws 





of the system of which it is a part, especially in 
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the great law of self-control and self-sacrifice for 
the general good. 

“Next comes the discipline of the school and 
the neighborhood, when child is placed among 
his peers to be taught new rules of justice, benev- 
olence, and self-sacrifice for the general good.— 
Next come the relations of the body politic, for 
which labors are demanded and pain is to be en- 
dured under the, d law of sacrifice, that the 
individual is to subordinate his own interests and 
wishes to the greater general good, and that the 
interests of the majority, are to dontrol those of 
the minority. Lastly, the whole world is to be 
taken into the estimate, and the nations are to be 
counted as members of one great family of man 
for which every portion is to make sacrifices. 
bg * % * Thus the same grand princi- 
ple is more and more developed, that cach indi- 
vidval is to seek the greatest possible happiness, 
with the least possible evil, for the vast whole as 
well as each subordinate part, while self is to re- 
ceive only its just and proper share. 
* * * * * * * 

* Thus life commences with desires that are to 
be controlled and denied, first by parental power 
and influence, and next by the intellect and will 
of the child. And the farther life advances, the 
more numerous and complicated are the occasions 
where intellect must judge what is best for self, 
and what is best for the common wealth, whose 
interests must have precedence. 

“ And as self-denial always involves more or 
less pain, it becomes a fact that happiness is to 
be gained only by more or less suffering. More- 
over the greater the good to gained, the 
greater is the self-denial and suffering involved 
in its attainments. Though there are exceptions, 
this certainly is the general rule. The history of 
an individual isa history of self-conquest. It is 
a history of the self-denial and suffering involved 
in subjecting the physical to the intellectual, and 
both to the moral nature. In like manner, the 

of the race, from infancy through its 
stages of barbarism, heathenism, civilization, and 
Christianity. is a process of suffering, as the lower 
principles of humanity are gradually subjected to 
the higher, while men learn to give up lower grat- 
ifications for the more elevated, and to sacrifice 
the lesser good of the minority to the well being 
of the majority. 

“ But the cheering aspect of the case is, that the 
effects of suffering are salutary and tonic. The 
child who is trained to bear cold bravely, to un- 
dergo toil, and te meet crosses, becomes strong in 
body, and enterprising and energetic in spirit; 
while a course of ease and indulgence debilitates 
both mind and body. The same is true of com- 
munities, Those people who live in a coldcli- 
mate and on a hard soil become vigorous, indus- 
trious, and enterprising; while a soft climate, and 
such abundance as requires no self-denial and toil, 
tend to national debility and decay. Another 
fact is still more cheering, and that is, that the 
more a habit of self-control and self-denial is 
formed, the easier they become, so that what at 
first was severe and painful may become a pleas- 
ure. Such may be the progress of a virtuous 
mind, that ultimately, acting right, or conscious 
rectitude, may become more desirable and agreca- 
ble than any other mode of enjoyment. 

“ The history of mankind thus far shows that 
as @ race we are progressing to higher and higher 
happiness. As we take the histury of each nation 
from jts origin, we find it q development of prog- 
ress from lower to higher degrees of enjoyment. 
Then we find periods of retrocession and decay. 
Still, the experience of one age is transmitted more 
or less to another, so that un the whole, the cace 
has been gaining, both as to the number of 
sources of enjoyment received, and as to the rela- 
tive value of the enjoyments sought. The pro- 
portion of persons who secure the higher class of 
enjoyments is certainly greater now than at any 
former period of the world’s history.” 
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‘ FULLNESS OF Joy.’ 

Have we anything like an adequate 
conception of the full force of this ex- 
pression. Itissaid: ‘Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him. 
But God hath revealed them unto us by 
his Spirit ;) &c. It would appear then 
tht whoever has received the spirit of 
God, must, to some extent at least, have 
partaken of this blessed state. But in 
what does its fullness consist ? When 
the heart is fully charged with the mag- 
netism of heaven, it is so strung that at 
every vibration, whether from within or 
without, some delightful harmony of feel- 
ing is the sure result—because at such 
times the assoviation of ideas is always ex- 
quisitely happy. We cannot tell why, fur- 
ther than that there seems to be in usa 
glow of life that gives a delightful turn to 
every thought—a predisposition to look 
at the bright side ofevery thing in exis- 





ware 








tence—a perpetual sunshine that sheds its 
lustre on all around, imparting fullness to 
the soul—such fullness indeed that the 
play of life is so vivid and intense, that 
our present frames seem unable to bear 
it, and are at times exhausted under the 
continuance of its action. 

We need not be concerned about this, 
for the resurrection body will be fully 
adapted to bear this weight of glory.— 
But think of the enhanced activity of 
mind and heart, when ushered into the 
boundless fields of spiritual existence 
with which we have now indeed but a 
faint acquaintance. Think of the extent 
of God’s creation, and of ourown dapa- 
city of enjoyment, vastly enlarged as it 
will be, and we may then form some idea 
of ‘the glory that is to be revealed.’— 
R. 8. D. 


FAITH IN THE PROMISES, 

‘The gifts and callings of God are 
without repentance.’ This language con- 
tains a truth which is encouraging and 
strengthening to the believer’s faith.— 
Let our circumstances in life be what 
they may, or our intellectual and spiritu- 
al attainments appear ever so small, if it 
has been made clear to us, by well-found- 
ed evidence, that we are the called of 
God, if we have believed in and con- 
fessed Christ within us as a whole Savior 
from sin, let us be assured, whatever 
darkness and temptation may trouble us, 
that he (the Lord) who has begun a good 
work in us will surely finish it. He is 
faithful that has promised, and we may 
boldly declare that the Lord is our helper, 
and that he will never leave nor forsake 
us. Ours isa fight of faith, a conflict 


between the faith of Christ on one hand, 
and the unbelief of the devil on the other. 
But with whatever snares, temptations 
and accusations the adversary may beset 
us in the way of regencration, there is no 
reason for discouragment ; for by the 
blood of Christ and by the word of our 
testimony, sure victory is ours, since 
‘greater is he that is in us than he that 
is the world; and through him we are 
destined to go on conquering and to con- 
quer, until Christ fills and brings into 
subjection to himself every departmant of 
our nature, and mortality is swallowed 
up of life.—w. J. 





British India. 


The following paragraphs are from an article on 
‘ British India," in the Atlantic Monthly ; 


“ There is nothing like the rule of the English 
in India to be found in history. It has been 
compared to the dominion which Rome held 
over so large a portion of the world; but the 
comparison has not the merit of aptness.— 
The population of the Roman Empire, in the 
age of the Antonines, has been estimated at 
120,000,000, .including that of Italy. The 
population of India is not less than 150,000, 
000, without counting any portion of the con- 
quering race. Rome was favorably situated 
or the maintenance of her supremacy, as she 
had been for the work of conquest. Her do- 
minion lay around the Mediterranean, which 
Italy pierced, looking to the East and to the 
West, and forming, as it were, a great place of 
arms, whence to subdue or to overawe the na- 
tions. Cicero called the Hellenic states and 
colonies a fringe on the skirts of Barbarism, 
and the description applies also to the Roman 
dominion ; for though Gaul and Spaiu were 
conquered from sea to sea, and the legions 
were encamped on the Euphrates, and the 
valley of the Nile was as submissive to the 
Ceesars as it had been to the Lagide, yet tae 
Mediterranean was the basis of Roman power, 
and a short journey in almost any direction 
from it would have taken the traveler com- 
ped from under the protection of the eagles. 

ot so is it with British India. From no 
European country is India so remote as from 
England. The two regions are separated by 
the ocean, by seas, by deserts, and by some of 
the most powerful nations. Their sole means 
of union are found in the leading cause of 


their separation. England owes her Indian 
empire to her empire of the sea. India will 
be hers just so long, and no Jonger, as she shall 
be able to maintain her naval supremacy.— 
Those who predict her downfall in the Kast, 
either as a consequence of the natives throw- 
ing off her rule, or through a Russian invasion, 
forget that she entered India from the sea, 
and that until she shall have been subdued on 
that element it would be idle to think of dis- 
possessing her of her Oriental supremacy.— 
Wore the long cherished dream of Rusia to be 
realized,—a dream thatis said to have troubled 
the sleep of Peter, and which certainly haun- 
ted the mind of Catharine,—and Russian pro- 
consuls ruling on the Ganges, India could no 
more be to Russia what she has been to Eng- 
land, than the Crimea, had he kept it, could 
have been to Louis Napolean what it is to the 
Yzar. The condition of Indian dominion is 
ocean dominion. 24 . ia 

** The peculiar condition of India a hun- 
dred years since enabled the English to lay the 
foundations of their power in that country so 
broadly and so deep that nothing short of a 
moral convulsion can uproot them, though the 
edifice erected upon them may be rudely shak- 
en by internal revolts, or by the consequences 
of external wars. Fifty years sooner or forty 
years later, the English could have made no 
impression on India as conqucrors. Seventy 
years before the conquest of Bengal, the English 
traders had been plundered by a viceroy who 
anticipated the tyranny of Surajah Doulah.— 
They determined not to submit to such exac- 
tions. They resolved upon war. But the 
great Aurungzebe was then on the throne of 
Delhi; snd though the Moghul empire had de- 
clined somewhat from the standard set up by 
Akbar and maintained by Shah Jehan, the 
fighting merchants were soon taught that they 
were but as children in the hands of its chief. 
They were driven out of Bengal, and Aurung- 
zebe thought of expelling them from his whole 
empire. The punishment of death was visited 
upon some of the Kast India Company’s offi- 
cers and servants by the Moghul. This se- 
vere lesson made a deep impression on the 
English. They resumed their humble position 
as traders on sufferance. They never thought 
of conquest again. It was not until every man 
who had been concerned in that business had 
‘ong been in his grave, that the English dared 
so much as to think of making another war.—- 
Though the Moghuls rapidly became rower- 
less after the death of Aurungzebe, the blows 
struck by anticipation in their behalf protected 
them for forty years against the ambition of 
the intrusive Occidentals, and even for some 
time after Nadir Shah’s Persian invasion had 
demonstrated that their dynasty was as weak 
as that of Lodi had been found when Baber 
came into the land. Whether the English 
have been right or wrong in making themselves 
masters of India, it is certain tha: they were 
forced upon the work against their own wishes 
and inclinations and in self-defence. . ° 

‘¢ Had circumstances not led to the display of 
British power at the time whew great prizes 
were sure to follow even from minor exertions, 
England never could have become mistress of 
India. Had the English remained traders forty 
years longer,—or even for half that time, per- 
haps,—they would have encountered very 
different foes from those which they overthrew 
so easily when forced to fight for property and 
life. India was breaking up in 1757, and the 
process of reformation was about to begin. 
Had not the English been brought into the 
vast arena, either a number of powerful mon- 
archies would have been formed, or the whole 
country would have passed under some new 
dynasty, which would have revived the power 
of the state with that rapidity which is so often 
exhibited in the East, = st new and able men 
assume the reins of government. 8 * 

‘¢ There seems to have been something provi- 
dential in the events that caused them to pass 
from traders to conquerors, at the only time 
when such a transition could be made either 
with safety or success. That their career of 
conquest has been occasionally marked by in- 
justice and crime, proves nothing against the 
position that they may have been appointed by 
a higher Power, to work out a revolution in the 


East. ‘The dark mystery of the moral world,’| & 


in this asin a thousand other instances, re- 
mains impenetrable. Heaven selects its own 
agents, ard all that it becomes us to say con- 
cerning such relations is, that they do not ap- 
pear in all cases to be made from among men 
specially entitled to the honors of canoniza- 
tion. * * * * 
‘Every nation condemns conquest, and 
every nation with power to enter upon a career 
of conquest rushes eagerly upon it. The 
harshest condemnation that has visited Eng- 
land because of her Indian successes has pro- 
ceeded from nations who have never been back- 
ward in seizing the lands of other nations.— 








She has been stigmatized as a usurper, and as 








having destroyed the independence of Indian 
States. The facts do not warrant these 
charges. She has rarely had a contest with 
any power which was not as mach an intruder 
in India as herself. The Moghul dynasty was 
as foreign to India as the Last India Com- 
pany, or the house of Hanover ; and the vice- 
roys sent to rule over its vast and populous prov- 
inces had the same basis of power as were pos- 
sessed by Clive, and Hastings, and Wellesley, 
and Bentinck, and Ellenborough, and Dalhou- 
sie. The Moghuls obtained Indian dominion 
by conquests that were rendered easy by In- 
dian troubles ; and this is precisely the histo- 
ry of England’s Oriental dominion: What 
difference there is, is favorable to England.— 
The Moghuls were deliberate invaders of India ; 
the founder of that dynasty being an adven- 
turer who sought an empire sword in hand, and 
won it by violence which no man had provoked. 
Baber was to India, what the Norman William 
was to England. He long contemplated the 
conquest of the country, showing a wolf-like 
perseverance in hunting down his prey. For 
two-and-twenty years he had his object in 
view, and invaded [ndia five times before he 
obtained the throne of ‘Delhi. The English 
were forced to assume the part of conquerors, 
and would gladly have remained traders.— 
They did not commence their military career 
until the Moghul had become a mere shadow, 
and when that potentate was altogether unable 
to protect them against the tyrannical practices 
of his lieutenants. They had to choose be- 
tween war and extermination, and they be- 
longed to a race which never hesitates when 
forced to make such a choice, their wars were 
waged with the Moghul’s viceroys, who were 
aiming at the foundation of dynastic rule, each 
in his own government, or with other princes, 
who were equally usurpers with those viceroys, 
the Mahratta chiefs, for example, and Hyder 
Ali One war led to another, in all of which the 
English were victorious, until their power ex- 
tended itself over all India. In one hundred 
and six years—dating from the capture of 
Madras by the French in 1746, which event 
must be taken as a commencement of their 
military career in India, and closing with the 
annexation of Pegu, December 28, 1852, they 
had completed their work. That in the course 
of operations so mighty, and relating to the 
condition of so many millions of people, they 
were sometimes guilty of acts of singular in- 
justice, is true, and might be inferred, if there 
were not facts upon which to base the charge. 
It is impossible that it shonld have been other- 
wise, considering the nature of man, and the 
character of inany of the instruments by which 
great enterprises are accomplished. But we 
think it may safely be said, that never was there 
a career of conquest of such extent accompa- 
nied with so little of wrong and suffering to the 
body of the people. As against the wrong 
that was perpetrated, and the suffering that 
was inseparable from wars so numerous and 
long-continued, are to be set the reign of order 
and law, under which the mass of the inhabitants 
have been able to cultivate their fields in quiet, 
and with the assurance that they should reap 
what they had sowed, undisturbed by the in- 
cursions of robber-bands. The cessation of 
the Mabratta invasions alone is av ample com- 
pensation for whatever of evil may have 
marked the course of British conquest. The 
stop that has been put to the cruelties of the 
native rulers ought not to be forgotten in es- 
timating the amount of evil and of good which 
that conquest has brought upon India. The 
world has been duuhet by the cruelties of 
which the rebellious Sepoys have been guilty ; 
but they can astonish no one who is familiar 
with the history of the races to which these 
mutineers belong. An indifference to life, and 
a love of cruelty for cruelty’s sake, are com- 
mon characteristics of most of the Orientals, 
and are chiefly conspicuous in the ruling class- 
es. The reader of Indian history sickens over 
details compared with which all that is told of 
the horrors of the Black Hole of Calcutta is 
tame and common-place. The English have 
prevented repetitions of those outrages on hu- 
manity, wherever it has been in their power to 
coerce the princes. They have pared the 
claws and drawn the teeth of these human ti- 
zers. They have acted humanely ; yetit may 
be doubted if they would not have consulted 
their own immediate interests more closely, if 
they had acted the part of tyrants rather than 
protectors. By ruling through the princes, 
and allowing them to act as‘ middle-men,’ they 
would have been less troubled with mutinies, 
and could have amassed greater sums of money. 
It is to their credit that they have pursued the 
nobler course ; nor ought they to repent of it 
even in the midst of disasters brought upon 
them, we are firmly convinced, as much by 
the mildness of their rule as by any other cause 
that can be mentioned.” 


LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—J. J. 
Franks; Arthur Young; Henry Ward. 














